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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



ON THE USE OF A COLLECTION 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF all the adjuncts that increase 
one's pleasure or profit in an art 
museum, a collection of photo- 
graphs may be made the most 
valuable. For in it are to be found series 
of reproductions (provided the collection 
be complete) illustrating the various prod- 
ucts of the art instinct. To the casually 
interested person, many of these products 
are more or less as a sealed book, the open- 
ing of which often produces a sense of such 
unfamiliarity as to result either in no fur- 
ther interest or in an unsatisfied sense 
of incompleteness. A photograph collec- 
tion answers to both needs by offering for 
observation reproductions of a number of 
woriks similar to the one that is being ex- 
amined by the visitor to the museum. 
Again, even the better informed visitor 
may find an unfamiliar object which 
arouses a new interest; he turns to the 
photograph collection for further elucida- 
tion. And in this regard it is hoped to 
arrange special exhibits of photographs 
corresponding in detail to the particular 
exhibit in the Recent Accessions Room. 

The casual visitor, or the student, as it 
may be, may wish to go a step further in 
his use of the museum and make a com- 
parison of two artists, or of two arts, not 
necessarily in juxtaposition in the exhi- 
bition halls. This is at once rendered 
possible and easy by the use of photo- 
graphs. Or perhaps he may wish to 
study the quality of the finish of some 
piece of sculpture which can be found in 
the museum reproduced by a plaster cast. 
The cast can offer for observation the pro- 
portions of the original; the photograph 
can be made to supplement where the 
cast is lacking; that is, in its effect of 
living surface. We may easily imagine 
many more popular interests to be minis- 
tered to by the use of photographic re- 
productions, such as an interest in civic 
architecture, which would undDubtedly 
be intensified by a consideration of the 
famous buildings whence are derived the 
architectural elements on which it is based. 
When one comes to consider to what ex- 



tent photographs are more particularly use- 
ful to lecturers, teachers and students, and 
to those who are practising the various arts 
and handicrafts, there seems to be almost 
no limit to their value. Lecturers have 
already made use of the collection now in 
the museum, not only in the preparation 
of their material, but in the more impor- 
tant matter of the making of lantern 
slides. And here the quality of the print 
plays so important a part that it is per- 
haps worth while mentioning that the 
museum is making a special effort to se- 
cure as perfect prints as are obtainable, 
perfect in that they render faithfully the 
values of light and shadow without the in- 
tervention, so far as can be avoided, of 
the annoying process of retouching. 

Teachers, more properly speaking, are 
rapidly finding out for themselves that 
photographic reproductions can be made 
to greatly enhance the value of their class- 
room work. This applies not only to 
teachers of design, who can draw on them 
either for units of design, or for the study 
of the more general interest of space com- 
position, but also to teachers of history 
and literature, not to mention their most 
obvious use by teachers of the history of 
art. The study of history becomes a 
study of the real life of an age when politi- 
cal events are enclosed in a framework 
composed of things fashioned by the peo- 
ple to whom the events are happening — 
things embodying their thoughts and feel- 
ings. When such things may be found in 
the exhibition halls of the museum we 
turn to these; but when, as more often 
than not, they exist in another part cf 
the world, a photograph becomes of the 
highest value. Again, if one finds him- 
self reading the Song of Roland, are not 
the Middle Ages brought more vividly be- 
fore one by photographs which reproduce 
for us the castles of mediaeval France and 
the daily occupations of the period, such 
as are depicted in the series of miniatures 
painted for the great Duke de Berri in his 
Book of Hours, or even by reproductions 
of such homely things as chairs or tables, 
or even the kind of textures used to clothe 
the people of that day, quite different in 
kind from our modern materials? 
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A reference library of books is undoubt- 
edly indispensable to a museum of art as 
to all other bodies where the opportunity 
for an intelligent understanding of its 
possessions, either by the public or by the 
student, is desired by its supporters, and 
where research is undertaken by its offi- 



cers; a reference library of photographs 
not only offers a splendid field for in- 
creased pleasure or profit from the works 
of art themselves, but supplements in an 
emphatic and realistic fashion the written 
word of the library of books. 

L. O. P. 



NOTES 



FURNITURE and Woodwork.— 
Among the pieces of furniture 
added since the publication of 
last month's Bulletin, which con- 
tained an article on English eighteenth- 
century furniture by Mr. Luke V. Lock- 
wood, is a specially interesting ladder- 
back chair, with five horizontal slats, in- 
stead of four, the usual number. This 
chair is probably American made, but in 
its carving and surfaces is equal to the 
best English work of the period. 

Following the chests of drawers, which 
came into fashion about 1680, American 
cabinet-makers made what is usually 
called a " high chest of drawers," in 
reality a set of drawers placed upon legs, 
six turned, or four bandy-shaped legs. 
A six-legged piece now added is remark- 
ably pleasing in its proportions, and well 
illustrates this kind of furniture. It was 
made about 1750, and formerly belonged 
to the Lyon Collection. 

Although not American, a small, 
carved oak box has great interest for the 
student of our earliest furniture, espe- 
cially of the forms of decoration used 
upon it. Much of the carving employed 
by our ancestors was developed from 
the styles of flat carving found in North- 
western Europe as early as the seventh 
century, and in this small piece, made 
about the year 1680, and brought to this 
country by some settler of the early 
Colonial days, we have a typical and 
really beautiful example of the form of 
decoration which we are accustomed to 
associate alone with the Scandinavians. 



Recent Loans. — Several pictures lent 
to the Museum have been recently placed 
on exhibition in the Galleries. "The 
Bathers," by William Morris Hunt, lent 
by Mrs. Hunt Slater, has been hung in 
proximity to the sketch for this same 
picture in Gallery 12. The "Venetian 
Bead Stringers," by John S. Sargent, 
lent by Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith, has been 
temporarily placed in this gallery also. 
This is one of Sargent's early works and 
it is remarkable as one of his unusual 
genre pictures. Here, too, may now be 
seen Mr. Hugo Reisinger's excellent 
" Head of a Girl," by Whistler, a charm- 
ing and tender painting in which the 
demure face of the child forms one of 
the units in a subtle pattern of brown- 
ish red, brown and gray-blue. 

In Gallery 19 will be found a large 
portrait of a lady by Zurbaran and a very 
remarkable portrait, " Don Pedro Mo- 
carte," by Goya, both lent by Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington. Mr. Huntington's Goya 
is much freer in handling and more in- 
tense in characterization than the Mu- 
seum's own example, by this master, the 
Portrait of Sebastian Martinez, which, 
however, is more precise in drawing and 
more contained in brush work than was 
his usual custom. In this gallery, also, 
is hung a portrait of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, as First Consul, painted by An- 
drea Appiani the Elder, which has been 
lent by Mr. J. Coleman Drayton. 

In Gallery 21 has been placed, tem- 
porarily, a picture by Claude Monet, 
called "Waterloo Bridge," lent by Mr. 
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